A  TALE  OF  TWO  ISLANDS 


OU  TURN  to  the  Cuba  pages  in  the  Year  Book  of  Prayer 
for  Missions  and,  if  you’re  an  average  Presbyterian,  you  are 
glad  you  don’t  have  to  read  out  loud  that  long  list  of  Spanish 
unpronounceables:  names  of  pastors,  teachers,  nurses,  regional 
executives,  school  helpers,  and  others.  But  if  you  know  the  story 
of  evangelical  church  work  in  Cuba  you  are  thankful,  too,  that 
there  is  such  a  list.  For  it  shows  that,  after  fifty  years  of  Presby¬ 
terian  missions  in  Cuba,  more  than  150  Cubans  are  leading  their 
own  people  from  pulpit  and  classroom. 

From  the  very  early  days  of  Presbyterian  work,  it  was 
planned  that  leadership  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  Cubans 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  expectation  applied  not  only  to  the 
work  of  the  churches,  but  in  the  schools  as  well.  The  Cubans 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
Today  not  a  single  foreigner  occupies  any  Cuban  Presbyterian 
pulpit.  In  the  eight  mission-supported  schools,  with  2,783  pupils, 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  twelfth,  there  are  only  three 
American  teachers,  and  each  is  there  for  some  special  job.  Cuban 
church  leaders  have  developed  ten  other  schools  that  are  main¬ 
tained  and  staffed  by  Cuban  churches. 


Cuba's  hills  and  valleys  are  sparsely  populated, 
the  cities  crowded.  This  scene  is  near  Matanzas. 

—Roehn:  Monkmeyer 


History 

A  quick  look  at  recent  Cuban  history  will  show  what  has 
happened  during  those  fifty  years.  For  a  time  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  ended  in  1898,  the  United  States  government 
was  responsible  for  Cuba,  but  in  1902  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
was  established  and  the  first  Cuban  president  elected.  Freedom 
of  worship  had  already  followed  political  freedom  from  Spain. 
Under  the  old  regime,  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
allowed  to  hold  public  worship.  In  1899  the  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  its  representatives  to  Havana  and  to  several  other 
areas  in  the  northern  and  central  part  of  the  country.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  U.S.  ( Southern  Church )  also  had  workers  in 
that  area.  After  a  few  years  some  exchanges  and  consolidations 
were  worked  out.  At  the  present  time,  Presbyterian  U.S. A.  re¬ 
sponsibility  extends  over  the  three  large  central  provinces  of 
Las  Villas,  Matanzas,  and  Havana.  Here  there  are  thirty-one 
churches,  many  small  missions  sponsored  by  these  churches,  the 
eight  schools  mentioned  above,  and  other  schools  maintained 
by  local  churches.  In  addition,  there  are  two  clinics;  part  interest 
in  an  evangelical  publishing  project  which  issues  the  church 
paper,  Heraldo  Cristiano,  church  school  materials,  and  other 
items;  and  a  large  share  in  the  interdenominational  Evangelical 
Seminary  at  Matanzas. 

Cuba's  Centralized  Life 

To  understand  the  Church  and  its  work  in  Cuba,  one  must 
understand  something  of  the  country  itself.  As  in  so  many  Latin 
American  lands,  the  cities  are  disproportionately  large.  Havana 
alone  has  about  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  over  five 
million.  A  great  part  of  the  income,  the  prestige,  and  the  business 


and  professional  life  of  the  country  centers  in  the  large  cities, 
particularly  in  the  capital. 

Rural  areas  are  thinly  settled.  Cuba’s  great  industry  is  raising 
sugar.  This  crop  calls  for  vast  areas  of  land  and  for  large  num¬ 
bers  of  workers,  who  are  needed  only  a  few  months  in  the  year 
and  are  left  unemployed  the  rest  of  the  time.  Some  have  small 
plots  of  ground  around  their  thatch-roofed  cottages,  but  in 
general  the  family-size  farm,  supporting  a  household  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  is  practically  unknown.  Centralization  of  life  in  the 
cities  means,  too,  that  there  is  little  need  for  a  network  of  roads 
required  where  population  is  more  evenly  settled.  Considering 
the  great  distances  in  Cuba  ( the  island  measures  about  800  miles 
from  east  to  west ) ,  transportation  is  poorly  provided  for,  though 
there  is  railroad,  bus,  and  airplane  service. 

For  the  Church,  the  centralization  of  life  has  meant  that  work 
has  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  cities.  The  limited 
number  of  ministers  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  congregations  have  made  it  natural  to  concentrate  upon 
the  regions  where  the  most  people  could  be  found. 

Anniversary 

When  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  evangelical  church  life  in 
Cuba  came  around,  Presbyterian  churches  set  up  a  four-year  pro¬ 
gram,  with  four  special  emphases.  The  first  year  emphasized  the 
"Heroes  of  the  Faith”  and  included  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Presbyterian  missions  and  missionaries  in  Cuba.  The  second 
year  emphasized  education,  the  third,  evangelism,  and  the  fourth, 
social  outlook  and  program  for  the  Church. 

The  year  of  evangelism  brought  a  harvest  comparable  to  that 


of  the  years  of  the  early  Christian  church  in  Asia.  In  many  of 
the  churches  lay  workers  were  appointed  and  dedicated  to  go 
out,  two  by  two,  into  the  neighborhood,  visiting  the  unchurched, 
inspiring  those  whose  Christian  faith  was  not  strong,  explaining 
the  gospel  to  those  who  did  not  know  it.  A  great  increase  in 
membership  has  followed.  In  Cardenas,  seventy-eight  persons 
were  baptized  on  one  night,  their  ages  ranging  from  thirteen  to 
seventy.  In  the  First  Church  of  Havana,  on  its  own  50th  anni¬ 
versary,  seventy  people  were  added  to  the  membership.  In  a 
smaller  congregation,  sixteen  were  received  on  one  Communion 
Sunday  and  seventeen  a  few  months  later,  while  in  two  years 
their  contribution  for  the  pastor’s  support  increased  100  per  cent. 
This  increase  in  giving  is  general,  following  the  great  upsurge 
of  evangelism  across  the  Cuban  churches.  Over  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  giving  for  pastoral  support  went  up  60  per  cent  in 
two  years. 

While  1952  was  specially  indicated  as  a  year  of  interest  in 
social  outlook  and  development,  Cuban  churches  did  not  wait 
for  that  period  to  meet  needs  in  the  field.  In  the  church  in 
Caibarien,  a  family  was  in  serious  difficulties.  The  father,  an 
excellent  baker,  had  lost  his  job  and  could  not  find  another.  He 
had  no  money  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  The  church 
people  themselves  had  very  little  money,  but  they  raised  $40. 
With  this  amount  the  baker  rented  a  room  and  got  supplies. 
His  first  day  he  made  forty  loaves,  and  those  forty  began  to  make 
history;  they  were  the  best  bread  in  town  and  honestly  weighed 
out.  And  so  his  business  grew.  The  bakeshop  became  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  employing  seven  church  members,  making  800  pounds  of 
bread  and  250  pounds  of  crackers  daily.  The  bakers  put  the  sur- 
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Education  Is  a  tradition  among  Cuban  Presbyterian  families 
La  Progresiva,  at  Cardenas,  takes  students  through  high  school 


plus  income  into  the  work  of  the  church,  literally  returning 
many-fold  the  original  gift  given  in  concern  and  love. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cuba  is  a  part  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey. 
The  women’s  presbyterial  society  is  well  organized  and  vigorous. 
In  all  of  the  churches  women  play  a  big  part,  teaching  in  Sunday 
schools,  raising  money  for  various  church  projects,  sharing  in 
the  work  of  evangelism,  and  making  Christian  homes  where  the 
church  and  its  interests  have  a  large  part.  There  is  also  a  young 
but  strong  organization  of  Presbyterian  men,  affiliated  with  the 
National  Council  of  Presbyterian  Men  and  sending  its  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organization. 

Statistics 

In  typical  Cuban  churches,  statistics  might  read  as  follows: 
church  membership,  96,  Sunday  school,  170;  church  member- 


ship,  45,  Sunday  school,  124;  or  the  still  more  unusual  figures 
of  church,  80,  Sunday  school,  263;  church,  212,  Sunday  school, 
700. 

These  statistics  mean  that  the  Cuban  church  is  a  studying, 
learning  church.  Sunday  schools  include  great  number  of  adults, 
as  well  as  younger  people.  In  any  Cuban  church  the  church 
school  service  is  the  big  service  of  the  day.  It  is  apt  to  be  held 
in  the  morning,  while  the  preaching  service  is  held  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Everyone,  so  to  speak,  attends  Sunday  school,  and  here  the 
study  of  the  Bible  is  the  main  occupation.  The  outreach  of  such 
schools  is  effective,  as  from  them  go  out  many  members  to  open 
new  little  neighborhood  schools  that  in  turn  may  become  estab¬ 
lished  organizations  and  even  churches.  The  presbytery-wide 
program  of  religious  education  and  Sunday  school  extension  is 
under  the  guidance  of  a  young  Cuban  minister  who  writes  and 
edits  religious  educational  materials,  conducts  training  courses 
for  teachers  and  other  leaders,  supervises  church  schools,  teaches, 
visits,  encourages,  throughout  the  presbytery. 

Schools 

"Accent  on  education”  is  a  Presbyterian  principle  that  has 
prevailed  in  Cuba  from  the  beginning.  A  child  born  in  a  Presby¬ 
terian  family  in  Cuba  comes  into  a  tradition  of  education.  School 
is  not  only  possible;  it  is  expected  for  him.  This  means  much  in 
a  land  where  33  per  cent  of  the  adults  are  illiterate,  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  unschooled. 

The  seven  mission-aided  elementary  day  schools  are  in  Cabai- 
guan,  Caibarien,  Cardenas,  Encrueijada,  Giiines,  and  Sancti 
Spiritus.  The  schools  in  Cardenas  are  units  of  La  Progresiva, 
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To  help  overcome  the  high  illiteracy  of  the  island,  the 
Church  sponsors  the  Laubach  method  vrith  amazing  results 


described  below.  All  are  under  a  Cuban  superintendent,  Dr. 
Emilio  Rodriguez,  who  is  also  the  head  of  La  Progresiva  School. 
All  of  the  principals  are  Cuban.  The  schools  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  Christian  effort  in  Cuba.  Here  are  trained  the  young 
people  who  become  the  leaders  of  the  churches  and  the  schools 
and  who,  no  matter  what  their  later  experiences,  are  not  likely 
ever  to  think  of  education  as  something  completely  separate 
from  religion. 

La  Progresiva,  in  Cardenas,  is  one  of  the  great  evangelical 
schools  of  Latin  America.  Pounded  in  19(R)  by  Dr.  Robert 
Wharton,  with  fourteen  boys,  it  now  is  coeducational,  with 
separate  primary  and  upper  schools  and  with  about  235  boarding 
students  from  all  over  Cuba  as  part  of  its  1,500  young  people. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  Protestant.  All  of  the  78 


members  of  the  faculty  are  evangelical  Christians,  and  all  but 
two  are  Cuban. 

Long  ago  La  Progresiva  confronted  the  old  Spanish  tradition 
that  manual  labor  was  a  disgrace  to  an  educated  man,  but  its 
boys  and  young  men,  paving  a  stretch  of  muddy  street  with  their 
own  hard  labor,  helped  to  create  a  new  attitude  on  this  score. 
Today  many  a  boy  or  girl  is  able  to  attend  La  Progresiva  because 
that  old  tradition  has  been  broken  down.  A  group  of  women 
help  to  send  their  children  to  school  by  doing  laundry  work  for 
the  boarding  students.  The  ordinary  routine  of  taking  care  of 
rooms  and  buildings  is  carried  on  by  the  boarding  students. 

These  activities,  however,  are  much  more  than  simply  a  re¬ 
adjustment  in  social  thinking.  They  have  become  a  part  of  the 
Christian  growth  of  both  young  people  and  adults,  and  outreach 
to  others — whether  the  effort  involved  is  physical  or  spiritual 
or  both — is  a  natural  result. 

A  group  of  young  people  recently  found  that  the  family  of 
one  of  the  grade  children  was  in  desperate  need.  There  was  sick¬ 
ness,  discouragement,  and  such  poverty  that  they  were  living 
in  a  house  scrambled  together  out  of  old  pieces  of  wood,  tin, 
and  even  corrugated  cardboard.  The  young  people  built  a  house 
for  them.  They  did  it  professionally,  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  church  members  who  was  a  builder.  The  young  men  and 
boys  did  the  work  afternoons  after  jobs  or  school,  while  the  girls 
raised  money  in  many  small  ways.  With  this  friendly  backing 
and  with  a  permanent  job  at  the  school  for  the  father,  the  dis¬ 
couragement  has  gone  and  with  it  much  of  the  constant  illness. 

In  Sancti  Spiritus  a  recreation  center  was  greatly  needed,  not 
only  for  the  school  but  for  the  town.  Particularly  needed  was  an 


At  Calabazar  de  Sagua,  a  church  and  school 
were  built  with  help  from  the  north. 


outdoor  amphitheater,  with  seating  for  school  gatherings,  public 
meetings,  and  different  kinds  of  occasions.  School  and  com¬ 
munity  worked  together  to  raise  money;  but  the  hard  work  of 
actual  excavation  for  the  amphitheater  was  done  by  the  older 
pupils  of  the  school,  with  an  estimated  saving  of  about  $1,000. 

Each  summer  the  campus  of  La  Progresiva  is  the  site  for  a 
Presbyterian  youth  conference.  Here  for  a  week  young  people 
from  all  the  churches  study,  work,  and  play  together,  and  above 
all,  share  in  worship.  At  a  recent  conference  one  of  the  leaders 
introduced  a  boy  that  he  had  brought  from  his  own  church. 
"Roberto  is  going  to  read  to  us,”  he  said  proudly.  Roberto  looked 
like  any  other  teen-age  boy,  but  when  he  started  to  read,  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  missed  out  on  ordinary  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  book  he  read  from  was  a  primer.  Hesitatingly  he 


picked  out  each  word,  working  hard  over  some.  The  explanation 
came  later.  He  was  one  of  the  40  per  cent  of  young  Cubans  who 
had  never  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  But  the  church  came  to 
him,  bringing  a  method  of  learning  to  read.  Through  the 
Laubach  system,  invented  and  developed  by  a  missionary  in  the 
Philippines,  and  now  spreading  all  around  the  world,  grown 
people  are  being  taught  to  read.  The  boy  was  grateful  for  the 
church,  and  for  the  young  people  of  the  church  who  themselves 
in  some  cases  were  conducting  classes  in  literacy  in  their  own 
churches.  One  group  of  young  people  was  teaching  adults  four 
nights  a  week,  and  the  boy  wanted  to  show  what  this  kind  of 
help  meant  to  one  individual.  The  pastor  who  presented  the  lad 
is  promoting  130  teaching  centers  for  illiterates  in  Cuba. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  leadership  of  the  churches  has  been 
for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  Cubans  themselves.  The  Rev.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Garcia  is  now  superintendent  of  all  of  the  church  work. 
Until  1946,  most  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Cuba  were 
educated  in  the  Evangelical  Seminary  at  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto 
Rico.  To  meet  a  growing  need  for  local  preparation  not  only 
for  Presbyterian  ministers  but  for  those  of  other  denominations, 
the  Evangelical  Seminary  was  opened  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  in  that 
year.  Presbyterians  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  semi¬ 
nary,  which  they  share  with  the  Methodists  and  the  Episco¬ 
palians.  The  president.  Dr.  Alfonso  Rodriguez,  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  made  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
records  ever  achieved.  He  is  a  welcome  leader  in  religious  gath¬ 
erings  throughout  Latin  America,  for  his  sincerity  and  his 
powerful  appeal  for  Christ  leave  a  mark  wherever  he  goes. 
Working  with  him  at  the  seminary  is  a  strong  faculty.  Both 
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Well  organized  under  Westminster  Fellow¬ 
ship,  young  people  of  Cuba  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  community  life. 


men  and  women  make  up  the  student  body  of  twenty-three.  The 
women  in  general  are  preparing  to  become  directors  of  religious 
education.  Students  come  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
from  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  from  Cuba. 

Clinics 

Health  conditions  in  Cuba  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
scattered  rural  population  and  the  concentration  of  doctors  and 
medical  care  in  the  cities  create  a  problem.  Diet  is  not  well  bal¬ 
anced.  Health  education  in  schools  is  not  general.  Many  sizable 
towns  get  along  with  one  doctor  or  none.  Some  years  ago  a 
group  of  Cubans,  impressed  by  the  character  and  personality  of 
a  young  Presbyterian  pastor  in  their  town,  organized  the  Ferreol 
Gomez  health  center  in  his  honor.  That  center,  in  Encrucijada, 


makes  one  part  of  a  Christian  project  described  as  having  as  its 
head  the  school,  its  body  the  clinic,  its  feet  and  hands  the  social 
work,  and  its  heart  and  soul  the  church.  A  nurse  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  staff  at  Encrucijada,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
services  there,  spends  two  weeks  each  school  term  working  in 
the  day  schools  at  Cabaiguan,  Caibarien,  and  Sancti  Spfritus. 
Here  she  examines  the  school  children,  maintains  health  records, 
and  sends  recommendations  to  the  parents  on  conditions  that 
need  correction.  Another  clinic  has  recently  been  established  at 
Sancti  Spfritus  where  three  local  doctors  give  one  afternoon  a 
week  to  taking  care  of  the  sick.  La  Progresiva  School  also  has  a 
school  nurse,  who  cares  for  the  hundreds  of  students.  Here  the 
elementary  children  are  examined  on  entrance,  records  are  kept, 
and  contacts  made  with  homes  as  needed.  The  nurse  also  directs 
the  hot-lunch  program  carried  on  for  undernourished  children. 
This  is  an  undertaking  that  is  attracting  wide  attention,  especially 
in  the  public  school.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  mis¬ 
sion  is  pioneering  and  demonstrating  what  can  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  in  the  Republic. 

Two  of  the  nurses  who  share  in  this  work  received  their 
training  at  the  International  Hospital  in  Trujillo  City,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  One  of  them  on  graduating  received  double 
honors.  She  had  the  best  scholastic  standing  and  was  voted  by 
her  fellow-students  as  the  best  all-round  nurse.  With  all  of  this 
acclaim,  which  opened  to  her  many  chances  for  highly-paid  jobs, 
she  has  chosen  to  go  to  a  small  town  in  Cuba  and  do  pioneer 
work  for  her  own  people. 
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Workers  cut  henequen,  used  for  binder  fwine.  Because 
of  rich  soil,  Cuba's  leading  economy  is  agriculture. 

— Ewing  Galloway 


Beyond  Membership 

No  statistics  can  ever  picture  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cuba  during  these  fifty  years.  The  ac¬ 
complishments  reach  far  beyond  the  actual  membership  in  the 
church  itself,  which  is  about  3,000,  with  a  Sunday  school  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  5,700.  There  are  minds  trained  in  Christian 
principles  scattered  throughout  all  the  professions,  bodies  healed 
by  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  clinics,  formerly  illiterate  adults 
made  masters  of  the  printed  page  and  able  to  read  God’s  message 
in  his  word,  and  above  all,  lives  won  to  complete  dedication  to 
Him  who  said,  "I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.” 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  ISLANDS 
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At  the  inauguration  of  a  college  president  on  the  campus  of 
-  a  midwestern  university,  the  traditional  academic  procession 
was  forming.  From  long  habit,  the  man  from  Harvard,  repre¬ 
senting  the  oldest  North  American  college,  moved  to  the  front. 
But  the  dean  came  up,  smiling.  "Sorry,  you’re  second  this  time. 
We  have  a  guest  from  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo — 
almost  a  hundred  years  older  than  Harvard,  you  know!” 

Friends  to  the  north  find  it  hard  to  remember  that  a  thriving 
settlement  was  bustling  in  the  Caribbean  before  the  first  settlers 
reached  the  shores  of  North  America.  In  December  of  1492, 
Columbus  landed  on  a  beautiful  green  isle  which  he  named 
"Hispanola”  (Little  Spain)  and  here  he  made  his  first  settle¬ 
ment.  On  this  bit  of  land  today  we  find  two  independent  coun¬ 
tries,  Haiti  on  the  western  third,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  the  eastern  two-thirds.  As  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  came  later  with  the  concjuerors  and  set 
the  religious  and  cultural  stamp  that  marks  Latin  America  even 
to  the  present  day. 


The  sugar  Industry  dominates  the 
life  of  the  Islands  and  their  people. 

—Three  L/ons 
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History 

The  history  of  four  centuries  in  this  harried  island  is  a  story 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  Spain,  alternating  with  unrestrained 
exploitation  and  with  oppression  of  the  Indians  until  they  were 
almost  exterminated.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Africans 
were  imported  to  replace  the  rapidly  disappearing  Indians  who 
had  been  virtually  enslaved  in  the  service  of  the  settlers. 

In  the  many  European  wars  involving  France,  Spain,  and 
England,  ownership  of  Hispahola  changed  hands  many  times. 
At  one  period  the  Spanish  language  and  influence  almost  died 
out  when  for  many  years  France  was  in  control.  Wars  or  em¬ 
broilments  between  Santo  Domingo  ( now  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public)  and  French-speaking  Haiti  were  frequent.  In  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century,  after  Santo  Domingo  had  obtained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain,  the  United  States  seriously  considered 
annexing  the  new  Republic  at  the  latter’s  suggestion.  The  new 


government  felt  itself  in  a  dangerous  position  as  the  great 
European  powers  played  politics  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Later,  United  States  financial  experts  were  invited  to  handle 
the  Dominican  customs  system  and  help  lift  the  country  out  of 
its  condition  of  debt.  Still  later,  United  States  marines  occupied 
the  country  by  force  for  eight  years,  from  1916  to  1924,  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  left  the  conscience  of  thinking  North  Americans  very 
uneasy  while  it  lasted.  In  1930  the  present  president,  Rafael 
Trujillo,  came  into  office.  In  his  period  of  administration,  there 
has  been  more  improvement  in  conditions  in  the  country — 
education,  health,  public  works,  etc. — than  in  any  other  similar 
period  of  the  country’s  history. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  about  as  large  as  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  combined,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  2,200,000.  Dominicans  are  a  Spanish-speaking  people, 
with  almost  no  physical  trace  of  Indian  strain  remaining.  On  a 
whole,  they  are  a  nation  of  mixed  blood.  The  capital,  Trujillo 
City  (old  Santo  Domingo  City  renamed  for  the  President)  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  modern  in  all  Latin  America.  The 
great  hurricane  of  1930,  which  occurred  shortly  after  President 
Trujillo  came  to  power,  practically  destroyed  the  city.  The  dis¬ 
aster  opened  the  way  toward  rebuilding  in  the  present  modern 
style.  Behind  the  tourist  hotels,  the  new  University  City,  and  the 
wide  boulevards,  still  remain  the  old-time  homes  of  the  poor, 
which  are  of  great  concern  to  the  Dominican  Evangelical 
Church. 

To  the  tourist,  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  place  of  beauty 
and  endless  historic  interest— the  site  of  the  first  white  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World,  the  first  church,  first  hospital,  first  uni¬ 
versity — truly  the  cradle  of  America.  To  the  Presbyterian,  it  is 
a  land  of  great  opportunity  and  responsibility. 


A  new  grade  school  in  modern  Trujillo  City  was 
sponsored  by  the  Dominican  Evangelical  Church. 
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The  state  fosters  no  religion  officially,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  is  predominant.  However,  as  in  many  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  we  find  great  numbers  of  people  who  have  no  religion,  or 
one  that  is  traditional  only,  with  little  meaning  in  real  life. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in  Santo  Domingo 

Credit  goes  to  the  children  of  the  youthful  evangelical 
churches  in  Puerto  Rico  some  thirty  years  ago  for  stirring  the 
first  general  interest  in  mission  work  for  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  In  Puerto  Rico  itself  mission  work,  that  had  begun  at 
the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  was  then  less  than 
twenty  years  old.  But  there  was  a  great  interest  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country  to  the  west,  whose  people,  like  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
were  largely  of  Spanish  descent  and  spoke  Spanish.  The  children 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  church  schools  undertook  to  raise  money 
so  that  a  missionary  could  be  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Out  of  this  beginning,  and  the  far  vision  of  several  missionary 
leaders  of  the  day,  there  came  into  being  the  Board  for  Christian 
Work  in  Santo  Domingo. 

This  Board,  formed  in  1920,  is  a  joint  project  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  U.S.A.,  Methodist,  and  Evangelical-United  Brethren 
Churches.  It  is  the  first  mission  program  in  the  world  to  be 
organized  on  an  interdenominational  basis  as  far  as  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  and  on  a  completely  non- 
denominational  basis  on  the  field.  Those  who  join  the  church 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  join  not  a  denominational  unit,  but 
the  Dominican  Evangelical  Church.  The  word  "Evangelical”  is 
the  commonly  used  term  for  "Protestant”  in  Latin  America. 

Also  from  the  first,  this  work  has  been  indigenous  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  people.  There  are  only  three  North  Americans 
on  the  entire  mission  staff  today:  the  general  superintendent  of 
all  the  work,  and  two  graduate  nurses  in  the  International  Hos¬ 
pital.  All  other  workers  are  national,  and  consecrated  Dominican 
young  people  are  going  into  training  every  year  to  fill  needs  as 
the  work  expands. 

Again  from  the  first,  this  mission  work  has  been  four-fold. 
It  includes  thirteen  organized  churches,  35  outlying  missions 
and  preaching  stations;  medical  work  with  the  1 00  bed  Inter¬ 
national  Hospital,  with  its  nurses’  training  school  and  clinics; 
the  bookstore  ( Libreria  Dominicana )  in  the  capital,  with  a 
branch  in  the  second  largest  city,  Santiago;  and  four  day  schools. 

Churches 

Dominican  evangelical  churches,  centers  of  worship  and 
work  for  the  Master,  are  to  be  found  all  across  the  island.  They 
are  housed  in  every  type  of  building,  from  a  one-room  private 
home,  or  perhaps  just  the  patio  of  a  house,  to  the  beautiful  and 
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Villa  Consuelo  Church  in  the  capital  is  typical 
of  many  city  churches  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


dignified  First  Evangelical  Church  in  the  capital.  Many  of  them 
began  as  Sunday  schools.  A  church  member  finds  a  neighboring 
area  that  is  untouched  by  the  gospel.  A  friend  there  offers  his 
home,  and  a  group  of  children  begin  meeting  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  to  hear  stories  of  Christ  and  to  sing.  Some  lay  church  mem¬ 
ber  is  usually  the  leader  of  such  a  new  project.  Older  people 
begin  listening.  Then  comes  a  request  for  a  worship  service.  In 
time,  a  little  house  is  rented.  Then  there  may  follow  the  building 
of  a  small  church,  money  for  which  is  often  raised  in  the  local 
community. 

There  is  hardly  an  organized  church  that  does  not  have  one  or 
more  such  missions.  This  explains  the  fact  mentioned  above,  that 
there  are  more  "preaching  stations”  than  churches.  This  is  the 
outreach  of  the  church.  Everywhere,  one  finds  great  zeal  for 
evangelism  in  the  Dominican  Church,  as  members  tell  both 
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friends  and  strangers  about  their  personal  Saviour,  and  what 
God  has  done  for  them  and  through  them. 

The  story  of  one  church  begins  with  a  girl  named  America. 
A  graduate  nurse  from  the  International  Hospital  and  now  head 
nurse  in  a  sugar-factory  hospital,  America  is  also  a  very  active 
member  of  the  congregation  in  La  Romana  on  the  southeast 
coast.  The  congregation  owned  land  for  a  church,  but  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  they  were  meeting  was  shabby,  even  shaky.  In  the 
hospital,  America  was  accustomed  to  getting  things  done;  why 
not  in  the  church?  Since  a  new  building  was  obviously  needed 
and  everyone  was  dreaming  about  it,  why  not  simply  begin 
building? 

The  older  people  thought  of  all  the  difficulties.  America 
turned  to  the  children  of  the  congregation.  "Come  to  the  church 
next  Sunday  afternoon,”  she  told  them.  "If  you  have  a  wagon, 
bring  it.  If  not,  just  bring  yourselves.  We’re  going  to  start  our 
church.” 

"How,  sehorita,  how?”  they  asked  eagerly.  Her  quick  eyes 
twinkled.  "Come  and  see!” 

When  the  children  gathered,  America  said,  "Every  building 
needs  stone.  Off  we  go  to  the  river.”  Soon  a  pile  of  stones  from 
the  edge  of  the  river  was  rising  beside  the  old  church. 

The  older  people,  seeing  this  eagerness  and  readiness  to  work, 
were  soon  following  the  lead  of  America  and  the  children. 
Before  long  white  walls  began  to  rise  and  today  the  beautiful 
white  church  of  La  Romana  is  the  pride  of  the  town  and  of  the 
mission.  Thus  came  a  church  building  that  might  still  be  only 
a  dream  but  for  the  determination  of  one  girl. 

Let  us  now  move  to  Samana  Bay  on  the  north  coast.  This 
bay  area  has  a  history  that  links  it  to  both  the  United  States  and 
England.  It  was  settled  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a 


Many  an  outlying  mission  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  some  organized  church. 


colony  of  freedmen,  former  slaves  who  had  made  their  way  north 
and  settled  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Their  move  to 
Santo  Domingo  was  on  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  Haiti, 
who  at  that  time  controlled  the  entire  island.  He  wished  the 
land  to  be  settled  to  prevent  foreign  invasion. 

These  freedmen  had  help  in  their  project  from  individual 
churches  in  the  North,  but  Santo  Domingo  was  so  little  known 
that  no  North  American  mission  organization  was  interested  in 
maintaining  a  church  for  them.  Wanting  a  church  desperately, 
the  new  settlers  appealed  to  the  British  Wesleyans.  That  de¬ 
nomination  sent  a  missionary  to  Puerto  Plata  in  1834  and  to  the 
village  of  Samana  a  little  later.  For  almost  a  century  these  Eng¬ 
lish  Methodists  served  this  group.  Later,  Samana  became  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  for  Christian  Work  in  Santo  Domingo 
at  the  request  of  the  Wesleyan  Board.  The  altar,  pews,  even  the 
beams  of  the  main  church  building  in  the  town  of  Samana  were 


shipped  from  England  a  century  ago.  The  ear  of  the  visitor  may 
catch  at  one  moment  a  northern  American  accent,  then  a  crisp 
British  inflection,  and  again  the  soft  speech  of  the  southern 
United  States.  He  may  hear  old  spirituals,  still  unwritten,  sung 
in  the  fields  as  these  farmer  folk  go  about  their  work. 

Around  Samana  are  several  preaching  stations,  but  as  the 
church  people  look  south  across  the  bay,  or  westward  to  the 
mainland  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  they  realize  that  there  still 
are  great  areas  within  reach  in  which  the  gospel  is  not  being 
preached.  Fishermen  by  trade,  they  know  the  sea.  And  so,  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  command  to  go,  they  have  recently  built  a  church 
launch,  and  members  of  the  congregation  now  make  regular 
evangelistic  visits  to  other  communities  around  the  bay,  taking 
the  gospel  along  the  coast. 

Except  for  the  Samana  area,  and  Puerto  Plata  with  a  few 
preaching  stations  on  the  north  coast,  the  churches  as  yet  are 
largely  concentrated  in  the  south.  At  the  far  southwestern  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  country,  in  the  coffee  and  sugar  areas  of  the  southern 
peninsula,  it  is  not  a  sea-going  launch,  but  the  ever-reliable  mule 
that  serves  to  carry  the  pastor  or  the  church  visitor  to  some  of  the 
rural  churches,  with  a  motorcycle  serving  where  possible,  or, 
where  roads  and  public  service  exist,  a  bus.  In  any  case,  a  car  of 
his  own  is  practically  out  of  the  question  for  a  rural  Dominican 
pastor,  because  of  the  cost. 

In  contrast  to  the  small  and  often  simple  rural  churches  is 
the  beautiful  First  Church  of  Trujillo  City,  which  the  people 
know  as  the  Evangelical  Cathedral  of  the  country.  Its  excellent 
downtown  location,  its  music,  its  strongly  evangelistic  character, 
all  make  it  a  center  of  religious  influence  in  the  capital. 

Music  deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention  as  a  phase  of 
evangelical  church  life.  In  the  capital  a  broadcasting  program 


For  over  15  years  the  young  people's  radio  choir  of  Trujillo  City's  First 
Presbyterian  Church  has  broadcast  regular  progranns  of  gospel  hymns. 
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that  features  the  singing  of  gospel  hymns  by  a  young  people’s 
choir  has  been  carried  on  since  1935.  Three  choirs  in  Trujillo 
City  and  eleven  in  other  communities  form  the  United  Choirs 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  They  are  led  by  a  lay  member  of 
the  First  Church,  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  has  made  music  not  just 
a  hobby  but  his  special  means  of  serving  God.  Another  weekly 
broadcast  program  is  carried  on  in  Puerto  Plata  on  the  north 
coast. 

In  several  rural  districts,  support  for  the  church  comes  partly 
from  "God’s  Acre”  projects.  By  this  plan,  a  section  of  a  farm, 
or  a  number  of  fruitful  trees,  are  dedicated  to  God  and  are 
worked  with  special  care  because  of  that  dedication.  The  produce 
may  be  anything  from  chickens  to  coconuts.  At  the  time  of  the 
Harvest  Festival,  the  produce  is  gathered  in  and  dedicated  to  the 
church.  It  is  then  sold,  and  the  income  is  used  for  the  work  of 
the  church. 


The  Hospital 

The  red-roofed,  white-walled  International  Hospital  spreads 
its  two  stories  along  a  slope  somewhat  above  the  older  part  of 
the  city.  It  can  accommodate  a  hundred  patients,  who  are  cared 
for  by  seven  Dominican  doctors,  two  North  American  trained 
nurses,  Dominican  graduate  nurses,  and  the  35  nurses  in  train¬ 
ing  in  the  hospital  school.  Some  patients  are  in  private  rooms, 
some  in  wards  for  adults  or  children.  Besides  these  accommoda¬ 
tions,  the  hospital  has  a  daily  clinic,  and  two  baby  clinics  and  a 
prenatal  clinic  each  week,  reaching  hundreds  of  mothers  and 
little  ones. 

"I  do  not  understand  it,”  a  Dominican  patient  said  to  the 
missionary  visiting  her  at  the  International  Hospital.  "Why 
should  people  who  have  never  seen  us  give  money  for  such  a 
hospital?  They  will  never  realize  any  financial  return.  Why  do 
they  do  it?” 

The  door  was  opened  wide  for  an  explanation  of  a  faith  with 
which  the  patient  was  not  familiar.  The  missionary  went  right 
through  that  open  door  to  explain  the  faith  and  the  dedication 
of  thousands  of  friends  in  the  north  who  are  trying  to  bring 
Christ’s  life  abundant  to  strangers  such  as  she  because  Jesus 
said,  "Go  ye  .  .  .  .” 

One  story  out  of  many  is  that  of  Gregorio,  a  little  boy  who 
lived  in  a  sugar-raising  area  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital. 
He  loved  to  watch  the  great  machines  in  the  sugar  mill,  where 
ripe  cane  was  crushed  in  great  rollers  that  extracted  the  juice. 
The  machines  were  dangerous,  and  the  workmen  warned  him 
away,  but  one  day  the  inevitable  happened :  Gregorio’s  hand  was 
caught  in  the  rollers,  and  hand  and  arm  were  badly  crushed 
before  he  could  be  released.  It  was  several  hours  before  he 


The  I nterna+ional  Hospital  conducts  the  only 
nurses'  training  school  in  the  entire  country. 
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reached  the  hospital,  and  the  loss  of  blood  together  with  the 
damage  done  by  crushing  made  it  doubtful  whether  his  arm 
could  be  saved.  But  the  Dominican  head  doctor  went  to  work 
and  after  an  anxious  period  in  the  operating  room  was  able  to 
say  that  Gregorio  would  be  all  right.  When  last  reported,  the 
little  boy  was  sitting  up  in  bed  in  the  children’s  ward  and  with 
his  good  hand  was  turning  the  pages  of  picture  books  sent  to 
the  hospital  by  church  groups  in  the  north. 

The  first  nurses’  training  school  in  the  Republic  was  started 
in  1922  at  the  International  Hospital  and  for  thirteen  years  was 
the  only  such  institution  in  the  country.  Then  the  Dominican 
Red  Cross  opened  a  school.  This  was  closed  in  1950,  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  health  services  found  it  was  more  efficient  to  provide 
scholarships  to  send  students  to  the  mission  hospital  than  to 
maintain  another  institution.  Implicit  in  the  new  arrangement, 
too,  was  the  realization  that  the  training  in  personal  character 


received  at  the  mission  was  an  important  factor  in  developing 
the  best  kind  of  nurse.  So  again  the  mission  hospital  has  the 
only  school  of  nursing  in  the  entire  country.  This  means  that 
every  trained  nurse  for  the  many  new  government  hospitals  and 
private  clinics  must  come  from  the  International  Hospital.  The 
school  has  its  first  second-generation  nurse:  a  girl  who  recently 
graduated  was  born  in  the  hospital. 

Morning  prayers  are  held  in  the  corridors,  and  every  student 
nurse  participates,  though  not  all  are  evangelical  church  girls. 
They  also  attend  Sunday  night  service  in  the  city  church,  and 
are  active  in  church  youth  groups.  To  care  for  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  patients,  one  of  the  local  pastors  gives  part  time  as  a 
chaplain,  reading  and  praying  with  some,  smiling  and  saying  an 
encouraging  word  to  others  who  might  resent  anything  more 
personal,  giving  from  his  already  crowded  life  a  bit  of  the  man 
he  is. 

The  Schools 

In  many  rural  areas  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  public 
school  system  ends  with  the  third  grade.  In  comparatively  few 
communities  does  it  continue  through  the  eighth.  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  is  aware  of  this  problem.  In  two  villages  it  main¬ 
tains  schools  that  go  on  through  the  eighth  grade.  In  two  other 
towns  there  are  evangelical  primary  schools.  These  four  schools, 
closely  connected  in  every  way  with  the  church,  give  Christian 
education  so  that  the  young  people  go  forth  with  more  than 
book  knowledge.  Some  who  are  able  to  continue  into  college 
or  nursing  would  have  had  no  hope  of  a  higher  education  with¬ 
out  these  church  schools.  But  still  there  are  only  four  of  them. 
More  are  badly  needed. 


Many  rural  youngsters  look  to  mission  day  schools  like 
this  one  at  Fundacion  as  their  only  hope  tor  an  education. 
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The  Dominican  Bookstore 

The  Dominican  Bookstore  ( Libreria  Dominicana )  is  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  for  building  God’s  Kingdom  in  the  land. 
Agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  it  sells  thousands  of 
Bibles  in  many  languages.  It  carries  the  best  books  in  Spanish  and 
in  English,  with  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  professions 
and  to  the  university  faculty  and  students. 

The  bookstore  is  also  a  lender  of  books.  Texts  for  high  school 
and  university  use  are  very  expensive,  out  of  the  reach  of  slim 
pocketbooks.  Many  a  poor  boy  or  girl  has  found  in  the  book¬ 
store  his  means  for  an  education.  Day  after  day  he  comes  and 
gets  the  needed  texts,  which  are  loaned  free,  takes  them  to  a 
chair  in  the  cool  patio  or  to  the  upstairs  social  hall  and  there 
studies  in  quiet,  for  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  stay. 

For  two  consecutive  years  the  Dominican  Bookstore  has  been 
voted  the  most  popular  bookstore  in  the  country.  To  the  per- 


sonal  character  and  spirit  of  its  manager,  Sr.  Julio  Postigo,  is 
due  much  of  its  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Don  Julio  is 
greatly  interested  in  Dominican  cultural  life.  Every  few  weeks 
he  arranges  for  a  night  of  lecture,  music,  or  poetry,  when  all 
classes  of  people  gather  and  hear  the  best  the  country  has  to 
offer.  Dominicans  of  the  very  best  talent  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  be  invited  to  share  their  art  in  the  bookstore  patio. 

After  one  such  night  of  poetry  recitations  in  which  three 
young  men  and  one  young  woman  took  part,  Don  Julio  wrote 
in  a  letter:  "As  was  our  custom,  we  went  to  the  Hollywood, 
where  we  had  a  youthful  and  jolly  time.  It  was  a  beautiful  eve¬ 
ning.  Our  table,  without  alcohol,  was  distinctive — a  seed,  where 
the  influence  of  our  church  was  making  itself  felt.  When  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  gratitude  to  the  artists  in  the  name  of  our  work  and 
gave  each  of  those  who  had  participated  a  New  Testament,  I 
said,  'There  is  a  marvelous  poem  in  this  Book,  also.’  Then  the 
young  man,  Larencuent  ( not  an  evangelical ) ,  voluntarily  opened 
his  Bible  and  read  Matthew  5.  All  were  silent  as  they  listened 
to  the  words  of  the  Master , 'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.’  God  spoke  through  us  that  night.” 

It  takes  practical  ability  as  well  as  a  deeply  religious  spirit  to 
make  a  success  of  a  project  such  as  this.  Don  Julio  has  both.  So. 
too,  have  his  helpers.  Shortly  after  he  took  charge,  he  pulled  the 
bookstore  out  of  the  red,  and  soon  built  and  equipped  its  build¬ 
ing  beside  the  church.  Two  years  later  he  added  the  social  hall 
over  the  store,  paved  the  patio  between  the  store  and  the  church 
to  use  for  outdoor  gatherings,  built  and  equipped  a  two-story 
printing  shop  where  hundreds  of  copies  of  books  are  printed 
each  year,  bought  a  branch  bookstore  in  the  second  largest  city 
of  the  country,  and  regularly  pays  back  into  the  mission  around 
$4,000  a  year. 


The  Dominican  Bookstore,  the  country's  most  popular 
bookstore,  sells  thousands  of  Bibles  in  many  languages. 
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Looking  Forward 

Today,  the  mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic  under  the 
Board  for  Christian  Work  in  Santo  Domingo  has  a  strong,  well- 
coordinated  program.  What  has  been  done  in  a  little  over  thirty 
years  is  excellent.  But  much  remains  to  be  done — increased  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  Christian  basis;  widening  program  of  health  work; 
evangelism  that  more  and  more  includes  all  ages  and  levels  of 
people;  and  a  continued  accent  on  preparation  of  national  lead¬ 
ership.  The  Dominican  Republic  still  is  a  pioneer  field  in  the 
work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

A  full  history  of  Presbyterian  work  in  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  be  found  in  It  Came  to  Pass  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Odell.  50  cents 
from  Presbyterian  Distribution  Service. 
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